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the one chosen to have a clear majority, failures to elect might be 
avoided by giving the electors preferential votes. 

A few words may be devoted to minor criticisms. Typographical 
errors occur on pages 234 and 282. The index is not altogether satis- 
factory. For example, neither " disputed," nor " double," nor " re- 
turn " nor "election," nor "count" is to be found there. Out of 324 
references in the index, 284 are names of persons or places. Some- 
times the author fails to explain things apparently material to the sub- 
ject ; for example, why the vote of Arkansas was rejected in 1873 while 
that of Texas was not. A very serious defect is the lack of references 
to sources, of which there are comDaratively few in the entire book. 

David Y. Thomas. 

University of Florida. 

The Election of Senators. By GEORGE H. HAYNES. New 
York, Henry Holt & Company, 1906. — 295 pp. 

This book of Professor Haynes is a full and fair discussion of an im- 
portant question. The manner in which senators should be elected, 
the evils of the present system , the greater evils that might result from 
any other system, have been actively debated for many years. The 
author shows how the provision in reference to the election of senators 
came originally to be adopted in the constitution, and what have been 
the practical results of its operation. They have been both good and 
bad. When one considers the influence that has been exercised by the 
United States Senate for more than a century and the high character of 
many of its members, it is impossible to say that the system by which 
they were chosen has altogether worked ill. When, on the other hand, 
we consider the delays and scandals that have often attended the choice 
of senators, and the inferior character of many who have succeeded in 
obtaining the suffrage of state legislators, we cannot say that the sys- 
tem has been entirely satisfactory. 

Professor Haynes has discussed the favorable and unfavorable results 
in the past, and the advantages and disadvantages which might result 
from direct election by the people , with great fairness. On the whole 
it is his opinion that the advantages that might result from a change 
would exceed the evils that could reasonably be expected. Such, we 
are inclined to think, is the judgment of the intelligent portion of the 
community, outside of the Senate Chamber at Washington. Notwith- 
standing this consensus of opinion, it is, to say the least, unlikely that 
a constitutional amendment will be adopted changing the manner of 
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choosing senators. Conservatism in reference to constitutional amend- 
ments has become a marked characteristic of our national life, and is, 
on the whole, a wholesome one. More probably the history of this 
question will show another of the political evolutions by which, while 
the wording of the constitution has remained unchanged, the original 
intent of the instrument has been so enlarged and modified that its 
framers would not recognize the modern interpretation. 

There is a very analogous instance in the choice of the president. 
The framers of the constitution thought better results would be obtained 
if the selection to that great office should be entrusted to men of wis- 
dom and standing, to whom the trust would be confided by their fellow- 
citizens. The form of the constitution remains, but it is a form only ; 
in reality the people of the republic vote for a president as directly as 
they vote for a governor. 

Similar considerations led to the designation of the state legislatures 
as the instruments by which United States senators should be chosen. 
It was argued that the legislatures would have ' ' more sense of char- 
acter," would make wiser selections, than the people at large. But 
members of state legislatures have not shown any special fitness for the 
performance of this important duty. Our present system has left the 
election of senators to small bodies of politicians, often not of the 
highest order, and has led to many unsatisfactory results and to many 
scandals. Not infrequently a state has been left without its full repre- 
sentation in the Senate as a result of factional bickerings. From this 
probably no great evil results to the country or even to the state, but 
it is contrary to our theory of government. 

Professor Haynes thinks that the character of the Senate has de- 
teriorated, although, as he justly says, this is no argument against the 
method of election, because it is the same in the present that it was in 
the past. It is not certain that he is right in his opinion. The re- 
viewer is inclined to believe that the average of membership in the 
Senate, as well as in the House of Representatives, is quite as high as 
it was a century ago. But there is little doubt that, whether with or 
without constitutional amendment, the choice of senators will ultimately 
be made directly by the people, even though the legislatures nominally 
exercise the power. The movement in this direction is fully described 
and clearly analyzed in the book under review. Already in some states 
the party candidate for senator is selected at the state convention, as 
are the candidates for other state offices, and in several states the 
selection is made by a primary, at which all citizens belonging to the 
political party cast their votes. Legally, the power of a member of the 
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legislature to vote as he sees fit is not affected — as, 'legally, any mem- 
ber of the electoral college has the right to select a candidate for the 
presidency for whom he will cast his vote — but practically the one 
question, like the other, is decided by the vote of the people. The 
member of the legislature who should disregard the choice indicated by 
the voters of the state would find himself in somewhat the same position 
as the member of the electoral college who should disregard the known 
opinion of those who have selected him to do their bidding. And, 
whether this result is achieved directly or indirectly, there seems good 
reason to believe it will be advantageous. Popular elections are not an 
infallible means for selecting the best men for office, but, on the whole, 
selections made by the entire community are apt to be more satisfactory 
than those made by a small body of politicians. To the choice of 
senators, members of the legislature do not bring any special qualifica- 
tions, and they are specially subjected to political influences and 
manipulations. Neither system is ideal, but Professor Haynes's con- 
clusions will probably be approved by most of his readers. 

James Breck Perkins. 
Washington, D. C. 

Local Government in Counties, Towns and Villages. By John 
A. Fairlie. New York, The Century Company, 1906. — ix, 272 pp. 

This volume, in the "American State Series," is a detailed study 
within brief compass of the forms and operation of local government in 
the United States, cities excluded. A section of the volume, nearly 
one- fifth, is devoted to the historical development of local government 
in England, in the colonies and in the states. The shires, counties, 
townships, parishes, towns, plantations, manors and courts are reviewed 
with desirable clearness. The independence of 1776 wrought no great 
change or revolution in local government, except that it brought a 
distinct tendency toward decentralization and an increase of local 
influence. In the development of the West the institutions of the 
older parts of the country were naturally imitated and followed, with a 
notable extension of local elections and, in later years, a marked 
tendency toward incorporation of cities and villages with a central 
oversight in administration and a central control. 

The second part of the work is given up to a consideration of the 
county and its government. It is shown that the institution of the 
county is of most importance in the South and West and of least im- 
portance in New England. The varied characteristics of counties in 



